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tk FOR THE HIVE. 


ONESIMUS. No. 2. 
- — 
“ Dum vivimus, vivamus.”—HorRace. 
“If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; but if ye thro’ the 
spirit, do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live.”—Pavt. 





“A short life and a merry one for me,” said one: “ Who is 
the Lord that he should know ?” said another ; and a third “ fool 
said in his heart, there is no Gop.” Such was the depravity of 
man in the early ages of the world! such the brutishness of 
“ Nature’s noblemen !” But after having forsaken the * fountain 
of living waters,” they could not live without inventions, and in 
process of time deified every dust in the black catalogue, after- 
wards noticed by Paui in his Epistle to the Romans. Indeed the 
apostacy was so great, that 4bram’s family (which, it seems, was 
the only uncontaminated one in Chaldea) was expelled the society 
of the great ones, for not worshiping “ the sun, moon, and stars, 
and all the host of Heaven.” 

The Almighty Father, now resolved to make of this 4dram a 
great people; to whom he would reveal his will, and manifest 
himself in a peculiar manner. He therefore ordered himto come 
out from among his countrymen, and go to a land, which he 

; should shew him. Abram obeyed, and after a variety of incidents, 
pitched his tent at the Grove of Moreh in Samaria, and built an 
altar, and paid his devotions to the living God. This good man 
became the father or head of the Hebrews or Jews, the history 
of whom is, with such simplicity , candour and elegance recorded 
by the pen of Moses, in that book called the Bid/e, some copies 
of which are yet to be found in Lancaster, and if well dusted off, 

may yet be legible. 
For a time this chosen people behaved themselves in a becom: 
ing manner, and received tke testimony of God’s approbation, 
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but, as the history informs us, they also got to “ living as without 
God in the world” and were judicially scattered abroad over the 
face of the earth, and became a Aissing among the nations, as we 
see them at this day. Nevertheless.a remnant, that might be 
compared toa handful, still had an eye to the “ recompense of 
reward,” and in the midst of this almost universal defection, 
remembered their,Creator, and trusting to his promises, expected 
with desire the coming of the “woman’s seed,” which was to 
‘‘ bruise the serpent’s head.” These would often meet together, 
and spake one to another of the things that pertained to their 
peace. ; 

In the fullness of time the Messiah appeared, and in the infant 


Jesus, among the beasts of the stall, “ dwelt the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily,”’ and from the sacred body of the young Jmma- 


nuel beamed forth, “ the glory of the only begotten of the Fa- 
ther, full of grace and truth.” Then sang all the sons of ight for 
joy, and all creation echoed the harmonious sound, wafted on 
the wind, and reverberating among the everlasting mountains: 
‘Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good will towards 
men.” 

Now trembled the arch adversary for his kingdom which tot- 
tered to its base: full well he knew that “his head was about to 
be bruised,”’ but determining in the malice of his heart to lose 
no time in the fulfilment of that part of the prophecy respecting 
himself; to wit, that ** he should bruise the heel” of his destroyer, 
set one Herod, a child of his own, and a chip of the hellish block, 
to endeavour to slay the Lord of life. Herod readily under- 
took the business, and in order to make sure work, sent and slew 
all the children throughout Judea of two years old and under, 
supposing that in all human probability this rival king was one 
of the number. Old Vick, as he is sometimes called, could not 
have chosen a fitter tool, than one who had murdered his own 
wife and children; but his device succeeded not. The Lamé was 
yet secure. He had yet ¢o do and suffer many thing's for the tak- 
ing away the sins of the world, “and bringing life and immor- 
tality to light,” 

Some critic may here inquire, Why this digression? Why 
not continue the subject as proposed? I know not that I have 
wandered from the path of propriety, having only endeavoured to 
point the reader to the incarnate seed which was to effect the 
elorious conquest of the serpent, and “ turn the hearts ofthe dis- 
obedient to the wisdom of the just ;” I only meant to direct the 
mental eye, if not entirely closed, to Him (tho’ he is in the esti- 
mation of many that think they see, “asa root out of dry 
ground,” and “ without form or comeliness”) who is “the fairest 
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among ten thousand” and the “altogether lovely,” in whom “ are 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 

The New Testament, so called, a book almost. obsolete in 
some filaces, will give the honest inquirer an history of the birth, 
life, doctrine, sufferings, and death of this Prince of life, in which 
he will see a perfect exemplar of all that is good and great, yea, 
of disinterested love, unparalleled. He is that virtue personified 
which the great and truly philosophic Plato longed to behold, 
and vainly thought would. command the admiration of all men. 
Ah! how does the eagle eye of the christian philosopher, while 
closely applied to the telescope of Scripture, and “anointed” with 
celestial ** eye salve,” revel onthe glorious beauties of this “ Son 
of righteousness.” Did but the-epicure know the bliss there is 
in the self-denying life of his despised fellow mortal, he would 
sell all that he possessed, as oft he does for those pleasures which 
« perish in the using”’ and leave remorse behind ; I] say he would 
sell all that. he had, and buy this “pearl of great price,” this 
<“‘ hite stone with the mew name,” which turns all it touches into 
pure gold, unsullied peace ; and gives an entrance into the pre- 
sence of that “ Master of assemblies,” at whose “ right hand are 
pleasures for evermore !” 

In my next I shall endeavour to give a few comparative ex- 
amples of the characters who have adopted the opposite mottos 
above quoted, and let the reader judge which of them he most 
resembles. 


THE HIVE: 


ONESIMUS. 
The above is respectfully submitted to the inspection and cor- 
rection of the editor, by one who has the interest of “ The Hive” 
and its numerous readers in some degree at heart, | 


FOR THE HIVE. 
Who hath not a tender recollection for Anacreon’? True, he 
was a worshiper of the “ jolly God,” and his most fervent devo- 
tions were inthe temple of the muses. His honeyed words, 
flowing to the sound of his lyre, were the very essence of music ! 
Who would not have been dissolved in tenderness and in tears, 
while he and his harp breathed, 
«‘ Blooming graces, dalliance gay, 
All the flowers of life decay ! 
Withering age begins to trace 
Sad memorials o’er my face ? 
Time has shed its sweetest bloom ; 
All the future, is but gloom ! 
This awakes my hourly sighing ; 
Dreary is the thought of dying !” 
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_ Dear bard! While fancy can carry me to thy tomb, I’ll thi- 
ther make my pilgrimage for the salvation of that “ vivida vis 
animi,” with which thy notes have inspired me! When mid- 
night’s still hour shall steal upon the senses of all nature besides 
then 

“T’ll take my soft, my (thrilling) lyre, 

And sing of (thy) delicious fire.” 


My vesfiers and my matins too shall be at thine and the muses” 


altar. Accept, bard of music and of feeling, accept this humble 
dedication to thy memory. 


ANACREON’S GRAVE. 


The margin of Illysus’ wave 

Enwraps Anacreon’s hallow’d grave. 
Around the spot the muses weep, 

And mourn their lov’d Anacreon’s sleep. 
Grecians ! while, in mellow tints, 

The sun a lengthening shade imprints, 
And drops his slumbering beams to rest 
On warbling *Lysuss’ placid breast, 

And ye in classic chorus tread 

This region of no common dead, 

Tread light, as breeze, that doth repose 
On bosom of the opening rose. 

The violet hath wept her tear 

Of dew perfum’d around his bier : 

The lote’s embowering branch hath spread 
Its shade enchanted o’er his head : 

The breeze, that drank the rose’s breath 
Hath sigh’d sweet moaning for his death; 
And lingers o’er his lyre unstrung, 

That once to magic stanzas rung, 

And now respires its notes of woe ; 

Its strains in wild confusion flow. 

Fair Hebe’s train hath offer’d here 

The tender look and sigh and tear ; 

And echo, airy nymph, that lov’d 

To mock his lyre-note, as it mov’d 

In repercussions round each hill ; 

Echo, playful nymph, is still. 

Spirit ! Spirit of the bard, arise ! 

Wake us with a sweet surprise ; 
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Bid thy harp its numbers swell, 
And roll them soft from rock to dell ; 
Fill the woodlands ; fill the air, 
Thy Sappho’s ghost inhabits there. 
MUS£ZUS. 





FOR THE HIVE. 


“ IRISH LAMENTATION.”* 

*T was a night clad with moonbeams, bespangled with dew, 
Nor did silence, night’s centinel, challenge a sound, 
Each breeze seem’d to sigh and to soothe, as it flew ; 
Twas an harvest for feeling ; *twas Eden around ; 

When the wild plaintive notes of a harp floated by, 

And awoke sleeping echo, their strains to prolong ; 

°T was an harp tun’d by woe, for a tear, for a sigh, 

It was Carolan’st harp, Erin’s “ son of the song.” 


It was harmony’s self, on the wings of the breeze ; 
Her sweet notes could appease e’en the pangs of distress ; 
They were notes, that could charm from the mind its disease, 
When defrauded by: grief of the joys we caress ; 
Of that peace I oft seek through the glen and the glade, © 
Whose silence and gloom are propitious to thought ; 
Where I mournfully muse on my joys that fast fade, 
And the hours that approach me with trouble full fraught. 





* Among other oppressive and degrading conditions, imposed 
on the Irish, by Richard 3rd. of England, was an order for cutting 
off their hair ; and their “ lamentation” for the loss of it, as be- 
ing a badge of slavery, was for a long time after a favourite topic 
with their bards and ballad singers. 

t “ It was long before the Irish bards, or wandering minstrels 
were totally extirpated by the English power. They formed a 
considerable body in queen Elizabeth’s time. The famous Caro- 
lan, born in 1670, may be considered as the last of the order. 
Sometimes may yet be seen wandering harpers both in Ireland 
and Wales. 

*“‘ Scarcely any thing can strike the mind with a more pleasing, 
soothing melancholy, than a grey-headed old man, chaunting his 
legendary tales, accompanied by the wild but sweet and impres- 
sive notes of the harp.” 

[ Note to a historical sketch of Ireland. } 
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«¢ Sweetest song of my mother,} once more shall thy note 
In a phrenzy of rapture be pour’d from my soul ; 
And my sighs with thy music together shall float, 
While the concert of grief through the welkin shall roll. 
Ah my mother! no longer the lengthening thread 
Shall be measur’d along by the chaunt of thy lay ; 
But the song of thy heart shall ne’er sleep with the dead, 
While the pulse of a true son of Erin shall play.” 


Thus the bard ; while he tun’d, to the grief of his heart, 
The harp that no lilt§ to the tuicd e’er had strung ; 
Its vibrations no * Gaily O” + e’er did impart ; 
It was sacred to sorrow and sorrow it sung. 
From his tongue while in notes of wild woe roll’d away 
The “ Irish complaint for the loss of their locks,’’* 
His fingers in sympathy trill’d the lorn lay, 
While the anthem in echos roll’d over the rocks. 





t It is customary among the “ Wild Irish” women during their 
daily labours at their cards, spindles or distaffs, to chaunt a sort 
of song or recitative ; the subject of which is the feats of their 
heroes, the virtues of their ancestry, or the miseries of their 
country, particularly the latter; which every thing concurs to 
render peculiarly pathetic. 

§ “ Lilt,” Irish word for “ jig.” 

+ “ Gaily O,” an Irish chorus. 

* I do not recollect, in the history of nations, such a~master- 
piece of policy, as was practiced by the English upon the Irish 
at the period of their conquest by Richard 3d,. The hair, and, 
when worn long, the beard, have ever been considered the most 
sacred ornaments, or, otherwise, appendages of the person. 
Nothing has ever been considered more insulting than to injure 
one by means of either. When the beard of them of old times 
was taken off in ridicule, they were obliged to “ tarry at Jericho,” 
till it was again grown. The savages have ever considered the 
scalp, ( only valuable for its hair,) as the greatest of trophies ne 
the most signal evidence of victory. Pope’s“ Rapeof the lock,” 
predicated on this principle, and is asuperlatively elegant eee. 
tion of it. The Irish of that day wore their hair long and “ loose 
to the wind.” They seemed to esteem that rude mode of wear- 
ing it as almost essential to their liberty, and like the shorn 
Sampson, with the loss of that was the almost total extinction 
of their spirit for freedom. For their succeeding efforts have 
been little else than ill digested plans, which, to use a pun, were 
well executed, not by the Irish, but by English hangmen. 
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“ Ye gales, that in sport with those locks did engage, 
Which truanted loose o’er the necks of the fair, 
Until gather’d by time from the temples of age, 
Ye zephyrs, breathe not, for no ringlets are there. 
Let the foul winds, that rage o’er the bog and the fern, 
Howl hollow the dirge of our liberty lost : 
Hope weeps at the foot of the Irishman’s urn, 
While despair the ascendant o’er Erin does boast. 


“ Ve lillies, ye roses, ye violets, die ! 

The dew-drop a tear to your beauty shall prove ; 

Ye birds of rich plumage and note, cease to fly ; 

And ye maids and ye swains, and ye friends, cease to love. 
Let the tear be the dew-drop’s companion each hour 
And out-number the rain-drops of showery May, 
Weep, spirit of Erin, the loss of your power ! 

’T was filch’d by the chieftains of Albion away. 





“No more shall the lute its gay symphonies pour 

On the ear of the eve while, in mazes of mirth, 

Each swain with his Irish girl spends the sweet hour, 

And each joy, as it dies, gives 2 kindred joy birth. 

No more e’er shall Hymen’s pure torch throw its blaze 

| On the steps of youth, tripping to nuptials of love ; 
3 The altar that sanctions their joy we will raze, 
And each heart shall alone o’er life’s wilderness rove. 


* ‘© The wave, that once dash’d upon Erin’s bold shore, 
i Wash’d the freest, most noble, fair isle of the main, t 
But the breath of the breeze nor the hurricane’s roar 

Shall be breath’d nor be roar’d o’er such freedom again : 
Till the genius of Ireland shall wake from the grave, 
Where Albions’ proud robbers have doom’d it to rest, 
And the Irish shall spurn the foul epithet—“ slave,” 
And each heart throb for freedom, our nature’s behest.” 


+ This has ever been considered, as amongst the first. order of 
Islands in respect to soil, climate, and production. Thi: geogra- 
phical knowledge of the ancients was very circumscried. Yet 
we have the following notice of it by Tacitus. 

De vita Cn. Julii Agricole: Sect. 24. 
De occufanda Hibernia consilium, 

‘“‘ Quinto expeditionum anno, nave prima transgressus, ignotrs 
ad id tempus gentes crebris simul ac prosperis proeliis domuit: 
eamque partem Britanniae, quae Hiberniam aspicit, copiis in- 
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struxit,in spem magis, quam ob formidinem : si quidem Hibernia, 
medio, inter Britanniam atque Hispaniam sita, et Gallico quoque 
mari opportuna, valentissimam imperii partem magnis invicem 
usibus miscuerit. Spatium ejus, si Britanniae comparetur, 
angustius, nostri maris insulas superat. Solum caelumque, et 
ingenia cultusque hominum haud multum a Britannia differunt : 
melius aditus portusque per commercia et negotiatores cogniti. 
Agricola expulsum seditione domestica unum ex regulis gentis 
exceperat, ac specie amicitiae in occasionem retinebat. Saepe ex 
eo audivi, legione una et madicis auxiiliio debelleri obtinerique. 
Hiberniam posse. Idque etiam adversus Britanniam profuturum, 
si Romana ubique arma, et velut e conspectu libertas tolleretur. 


It has been by the moderns called the “Emerald Isle,” the 
«¢ Green Island’’ and by its habitants “ Sweet Ireland.” It is alsocall- 
ed the “* Land of fotatoes.’’ But let it, to the honour of our own 
country, be known, that potatoes are the native plants of America, 
and first introduced into Ireland, I think, by Sir Walter Raleigh.” 


NOTICES. 

, As our correspondents do not thodse regularly to notice us by 
their communications, we cannot find leisure to notice them in 
eve Ty number. 

wVhen we reflect that the interests of religion have engaged 
in its behalf the pen of “ Ongsimus,” we feel assured of its being 
in good hands. We approve of the manner of his treating the 
subje.*t. He dresses it in a garb, that attracts by its lively and 
varied hue. Itis not the habiliments of “ sackcloth and ashes,” 
nor ye; the tawdry covering of bombast. Go on: thy good heart, 
thy ints lligent mind, and withal thy active benevolence and phi- 
lanthropy, as they make thee beloved here, shall make thee hap- 
pv here ifter. 


Tue Hive will be issued once a week, and forwarded to sub- 
scribers it $2 fer ann. frayable, one half at the expiration of 
six montis from the date of the first number, and the remainder 
at the ena of the year. If these conditions be not complied with, 25 
cents will be added tothe sum. 
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